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HE Indemnity Bill by which General Botha 
and his colleagues are to be saved from the 
natural legal consequences of their wild pro- 

ceedings during the past month was introduced on 
Monday. That there is some realisation on the spot of 
the gravity of what has been done is shown by the very 
emphatic protests of the Press, even in Johannesburg, 
against the Government’s decision to withhold their 
explanations and revelations until the second reading 
on Wednesday. It soon became clear, however, why 
the Government were in less of a hurry than the publie : 
they had nothing to reveal. General Smuts’s speech 
disclosed none of those “ special circumstances ” which 
sober people both here and in South Africa have assumed 
would certainly be produced to justify the extraordinary 
measure of deportation without trial. He did not 
pretend that he could tell the audience which in all parts 
of the world had been breathlessly awaiting his story 
anything they did not already know. All he had to add 
to his quotations from the public speeches of strike 
leaders and his recapitulation of the events of last 
summer was his own personal testimony that Mr. Bain 
was “the most desperate character he had ever met.’ 
We know that General Smuts was educated at C ambridge 
University, but we have little else in the way of informa- 
tion as to the company he has kept, and cannot therefore 
estimate the value of his testimony on this point. But 
we imagine that even the Union Parliament will hardly 
accept it as sufficient ground for an action which has 
stirred to its depths the whole civilised world. 











Mr. Austin Taylor, the late Unionist Member for the 
East Toxteth division of Liverpool, has addressed a 
letter to us, which we publish on another page, protest- 
ing against what he describes as our advocacy of civil 
war. We would suggest that this letter scarcely gives 
a fair representation of the views which we have ex- 
pressed, either last week or during the last six months. 
Not only have we consistently advocated a settlement 
of the Irish question by consent, but we were, we believe, 
the first journal in London definitely to propose (a week 
or so before Mr. Erskine Childers’s famous appeal was 
printed in the Times) that large and genuine concessions 
should be made to Ulster, with or without the consent 
of the Nationalist Party, up to any point short of 
allowing the north-western province to dictate the 
government of the rest of Ireland. We proposed that 
because we believed, and still believe, that a settlement 
by consent, even though it should involve a considerable 
sacrifice of logic and unity in the future government of 
Ireland, would be infinitely preferable to a settlement 
by coercion. Since that time the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues have made overtures of peace ; they have 
shown an unmistakable willingness, not only to 
negotiate, but to offer the Ulstermen solid statutory 
guarantees against the oppression which they fear under 
Home Rule. But Sir Edward Carson, speaking osten- 
sibly in the name of Ulster, appears to have declined all 
these offers with scorn, and has reiterated Ulster’s im- 
movable determination to stand by the letter and spirit 
of the Covenant, which, since the terms of the Cove- 


nant exclude the possibility of the establishment of any 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland, is simply a refusal 
to negotiate. 
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In effect Sir Edward Carson still demands uncon- 
ditional surrender: ‘‘ Withdraw your Home Rule Bill 
or we will fight.”” To this we can only repeat what we 
said last week : that the only democratic and courageous 
reply open to the Liberal Government and the Liberal 
Party is, “‘ Very well, you must fight if you can.”” We 
do not advocate civil war; we would go to almost any 
lengths to avoid it; but there is in this case a worse 
alternative, and that is the betrayal of the mass of the 
Irish people at the bidding of a small irreconcilable 
minority whose religious prejudices are being deliberately 
fanned and exploited for party purposes. At the present 
moment Sir Edward Carson’s henchmen, responsible 
Unionist Members of Parliament, are openly exulting 
on Ulster platforms over the supposed abandonment of 
the idea of compromise. We suggest to Mr. Austin 
Taylor that he would be doing more to avert a civil war 
if he were to address his plea for a settlement by consent 
to the leaders of the Unionist party, instead of to us. 


* * * 


Perhaps the strangest—some would say the most 
Irish—feature of the Ulster controversy is the trouble 
to which the Carsonites gratuitously put themselves to 
avert any risk of their thunder making us really tremble. 
Our faith in the seriousness of Ulster’s intentions was 
just beginning to recover from the very damaging effects 
of the vision of Mr. F. E. Smith sacrificing a promising 
career for the sake of Irish Protestantism by appearing 
in arms, and at full gallop, against the Crown, when it 
was shattered once more by the following grave passage 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraph last Tuesday :— 


Tue Mivirary SITUATION. 

The factors in the problem are these. A force of 90,000 men— 
acting on inner lines practically without the need of protecting 
communications, of better physique than the Boers, but possessing 
much the same armament, excepting the Creusot and siege guns 
of the latter, and defending country that lends itself to defensive 
tactics far better than the bare veld—has to be driven in to Belfast 
and Londonderry and there pent up till the two cities surrender. It 
is assumed that there will be a blockade by sea along the coast of 
Ulster. The resemblance between this campaign and that in South 
Africa ceases after the fall of Bloemfontein, as the Ulstermen have 
no veld behind them over which to carry on a guerilla warfare. We 
may, perhaps, take 50,000 regular troops as the number required for 
this striking force, though many place it much higher. In addition, 
ete. 

Surely it is a serious oversight on Sir Edward Carson’s 
part not to have provided the “‘ Creusot and siege guns.” 
They will be badly needed when Belfast is being be- 
sieged, to keep the Nationalist population of the city in 
order. But the real question is : How is it possible to 
think that a writer who can write, and a newspaper 
which can publish, a paragraph solemnly comparing the 
coming “ civil war ”’ in Ulster with the Boer war up to 
the fall of Bloemfontein, can possess any serious con- 
victions or hold any serious view of the situation at all ? 


* * * 


The strike of elementary school teachers in Hereford- 
shire is particularly significant at a time when the 
Cabinet is said to be refusing the money which Lord 
Haldane and the Board of Education want in order to 
carry out the various educational reforms which have 
been more than half promised. The Herefordshire 
County Council is no doubt more addicted to cheese- 


paring in its educational expenditure than most local 
authorities. The proportion of its expenditure that js 
devoted to education has decreased during the past few 
years, whilst everywhere else it has increased. But all 
local education authorities are to a greater or less extent 
affected by the pressure which is exerted upon them 
by certain classes to keep down the rates; and it is 
certain that for anything beyond very slow progress the 
central Government will have to pay. In Herefordshire 
the false economy of low wages is being brought home 
to the Council very effectively. Over 60 schools have 
been closed this week, and over 5,000 children have been 
enjoying an unexpected holiday—which means a serious 
loss of attendance grants, to be made up out of the rates, 
The importation of blackleg teachers is for the most 
part impracticable, since they are not to be found. 
There is a surplus of teachers in Scotland who, since 
they are accustomed to low salaries and since the 
National Union of Teachers does not extend to Scotland, 
might be willing to come to the assistance of the Here- 
fordshire Council. But unfortunately most of the dere- 
lict rural schools are Church schools, whilst the Scottish 
teachers are Presbyterians ! 


* * * 


No doubt the teachers will win. Even the school 
managers are against the Council, which seems to have 
got into its present difficulties more owing to stupidity 
than anything else. But the matter must not be allowed 
to rest with the victory of the teachers. Herefordshire 
is only a peculiarly bad case. Nearly everywhere the 
teachers are underpaid in comparison with other occu- 
pations of similar status, with the result that there has 
been a serious falling off not only in the quantity but in 
the quality of the supply. This is a matter on which the 
nation cannot afford to allow reactionary local authori- 
ties to save money by starving what is perhaps the most 
important of all national services. Mr. Pease has 
refused to give a special grant in aid of teachers’ salaries, 
but there is no reason why the other grants in aid which 
his department pays over to the local authorities should 
not be made dependent upon the adoption of a reasonably 
adequate minimum scale of salaries. If councils like 
that of Herefordshire were financially penalised for their 
parsimony it would not be necessary for the teachers to 
shut all the schools in order to get their very moderate 
claims attended to. 


* * * 


The result of the North-West Durham Election was 
certainly satisfactory enough for the Government as far 
as concerns its position in the country in the immediate 
future. There seems, for example, little doubt that the 
Durham miners will support the Government in any 
reasonable coercive measures which it may find it 
necessary to take in Ulster. But if the Liberal Party 
managers look a little further into the future they may 
easily discern grounds for uneasiness. The most striking 
feature of this, as of all other recent three-cornered 
fights, was the size of the Labour poll, which, amounting 
to only a few votes less than the Unionist poll, exceeded 
the most sanguine Labour expectations; and this in 
spite of the overwhelming force in such a constituency 
of the Liberal appeal to the electors to vote for the 
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candidate who possessed the best chance of keeping the 
Tory out. Two factors enabled the Liberal to hold the 
seat : this ad hoc appeal and the Irish vote. But neither 
factor is a permanent asset of the Liberal Party. It is 
becoming less and less true that in a mining constituency 
the Liberal has a better chance than a Labour man of 
getting in, and, on the other hand, after the passing of 
Home Rule there is no reason why the Irish vote should 
remain faithful. Gratitude is not an element which 
election agents find it possible to take into account. In 
the next two or three years we may expect a considerable 
change in the relative positions of the Liberal and 
Labour Parties in the North of England, if not in the 
South. 
* * * 

Is the ex-Shah returning to Persia? Rumours are 
abroad to that effect, and it is stated at Astrabad that 
all arrangements have been made to welcome Mohammed 
Alion March 21st, the Persian New Year’s Day. Recently 
things in Persia have worn an improved air. The 
Regent is back in Teheran ; in July the Mejliss hopes to 
resume work, and the boy Shah expects to be crowned ; 
and the South seems to have become much quieter. 
The ex-Shah’s return would be a scandal, and would 
certainly be interpreted as meaning that Russia, alarmed 
by Persia’s progress towards regeneration, was con- 
templating a new advance of troops. Mohammed Ali is 
resident at St. Pe‘ersburg, and the Russian Government, 
under the Anglo-Russian Protocol of September, 1911, is 
responsible for seeing that he does not indulge in political 
excursions. His exploits in 1911 gave Russia an excuse 
for drafting Cossacks into northern Persia, and an 
opportunity of ridding Persia of the ominously efficient 
Finance Minister, Mr. Shuster; and it is to be feared 
that she may be tempted to give the Persians one more 
justification for their theory that she is deliberately 
frustrating their progress. 


a8 * 3K 


The defeat of the Dublin workers is now admitted, 
even by Mr. Larkin. Yet it is surprising how many 
firms have learned the folly of imposing the ban on 
membership of the Transport Union, and are taking 
their men back without asking for more than an under- 
taking to handle all goods and obey all orders. This 
has now taken place in practically all the dock and 
quay-side businesses ; leaving the Transport Union, so 
far as concerns the Port of Dublin—its source and 
stronghold—virtually where it wes when the fight began. 
In the building trade the employers have secured from 
the United Builders’ Labourers’ Union a drastic pledge, 
for the fulfilment of which the Union officials make 
themselves responsible, against membership of the 
Transport Union, and against any form of sympathetic 
strike or any objection to working with non-union 
labour—a most objectionable form of agreement, which 
will greatly strengthen the hands of the masters in 
negotiating for their proposed new agreement with the 
skilled trades. Something less than a thousand Trans- 
port Union men in the building trade are still out, and 
these, together with the tramwaymen, some coalmen 
and agricultural labourers, n carly a thousand girl 
employees of Jacob’s biscuit factory and Paterson’s 





match factory, and some others in miscellaneous trades, 
bring the number of those still unemployed up to five 
or six thousand. The belief of the Transport Union 
men and women, however, in Mr. Larkin continues 
unabated, and no considerable body of them—discount- 
ing the usual minor leakages—-have shown any sign of 
willingness to take the pledge against the Union, in spite 
of the fact that they are now practically faced with 


starvation. 
a oe * 


No striking developments have occurred in connection 
with the lock-out in the London building trade. The 
dispute has been extended on the one hand by some 
non-federated firms having required their employees 
to enter into the undertaking laid down by the Masters’ 
Federation, and on the other by some men employed 
in the provinces by London firms having struck in 
sympathy with the locked-out men. It would appear 
that some 50,000 men are now idle as the result of the 
dispute, and that there is no likelihood of a settlement 
being secured for some time, since the employers declare 
that they will under no circumstances recognise the 
Building Industries Federation (as distinct from the 
separate unions) ; while, on the other hand, the dispute 
is visibly strengthening the sense of solidarity between 
the different crafts. Some sections, at all events, of the 
men have ample funds behind them, and it looks as if 
the London building trade is in for one of those pro- 
longed conflicts which leave their mark for a generation. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister, in his meeting with the deputa- 
tion from the Miners’ Federation, showed a remarkable 
power of conciliatory discussion, but an equally remark- 
able failure to appreciate the change in economic out- 
look which has taken place in recent years. The Miners’ 
leaders were mainly concerned with questions con- 
nected with the administration of the Mines Minimum 
Wage Act, which expires next year; and one of their 
most important demands is for the inclusion of the 
surfacemen in its provisions. In reply to this, the 
Premier stated that the Act has been passed as the 
result of the abnormal place difficulty, and that the 
surface men had no greater claim to a minimum wage 
than any other class of workers, whether connected 
with mines or not. But if this argument were sound, 
Parliament ought never to have conceded a legal 
minimum wage to any other class of men than the 
hewers. Yet all classes of underground workers, 
including drivers, road repairers, and other timeworkers 
as unaffected by “ abnormal places ”’ as are the surface- 
men, receive a minimum wage under the Act. Moreover, 
the principle of the legal minimum wage has come to 
be regarded by all enlightened economic opinion, not 
as an exceptional measure applicable merely to workers 
suffering under special disabilities or hardships, but as 
a normal and necessary basis of civilised industrial 
society. 

* * * 

We were glad to see that the question of the State 
fixing of prices was raised at the recent Labour Party 
Conference by the Leeds Trades Council and the London 
Union of Vehicle Workers. The policy of fixing maximum 
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prices has been accepted by all countries in the case of 
railway, gas, water, and other public utility services 
which are by nature more or less monopolistic ; and 
there is no reason why this policy should not be extended 
to other monopolies, where it is practicable, and where 
public ownership cannot be secured. Another class of 
cases where the principle of State or municipal fixing of 
prices has always been accepted is that of services in 
connection with which haggling would cause a maximum 
of inconvenience to both the public and the worker or 
entrepreneur. For this reason the rates of remunera- 
tion of cabdrivers, market and street porters, and (in 
Scotland) chimney sweepers, are fixed by law. The 
taxi-driver, who can only charge a fixed legal fare, has a 
specially strong case in demanding that the price of oil 
fuel (now more or less controlled by a powerful ring) 
shall be regulated by the State. Mr. Macdonald pro- 
mised that the Labour Party would press for an 
effective Government enquiry into the whole question 
of the fixing of prices. 


* * * 


We do not imagine that the movers of the resolution 
adopted by the Labour Party Conference intended to 
urge that the Government should endeavour to prevent 
a general rise of prices, in so far as that rise is not attribu- 
table to monopolistic tendencies, by direct legislative 
enactment. That would not be practicable. It is true, 
however, that the working class has a greater interest 
than any other in preventing fluctuations in the value 
of the currency; and we should like to see a wider 
interest in Labour and Socialist circles in the proposals 
of Professor Irving Fisher for securing this end. Briefly, 
Professor Fisher’s proposal is that the chief Governments 
of the world should fix the value of the sovereign, or 
other standard gold coin, by offering in exchange for it 
something less than its market value in bullion when 
prices (as shown by an official index number) are falling 
and something more than the market value when 
prices are rising. The sovereign would thus become a 
token coin expressing a tabular standard of value. The 
success of the Indian Government's policy of artificially 
standardising the value of the rupee in terms of gold, by 
fixing the rate of exchange between it and the sovereign, 
is to some extent a precedent for Professor Fisher’s 
proposal. If the wage-earning classes are not to remain 
at the mercy of the hundred and one causes which tend 
to bring about general fluctuations of prices some tabular 
standard of value, probably administered on an inter- 
national basis, must sooner or later be adopted. 


2K * ok 


A great deal of attention was drawn in the Press last 
Saturday to a letter written by the Bishop of London, 
describing his visit to Miss Rachel Peace, who is under- 
going forcible feeding in Holloway Gaol. We understand 


that the explanatory statement by Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, which we print in our correspondence columns, 
and which very materially modifies the impression which 
the Bishop’s description was calculated to produce, has 
not been published by any of the papers in which his 
Lordship’s letter appeared. 
it as much prominence as we are able. 


We desire therefore to give 


THE REACTIONS OF BOTHAISM 


HE deportation of the South African Labour 
Leaders is something more than a nine days’ 
wonder. It is one of those events that make 

history, and its discussion has only just begun. It is not 
that the summary shipment to London of nine or ten 
Trade Union officials is any more illegal than a thousand 
other things for which General Botha’s Government jis 
responsible since January 8th last. It is no more arbi- 
trary than stopping public speaking, suppressing tele- 
grams, and prohibiting the issue of the newspapers. It 
is no greater restriction of individual liberty than putting 
innumerable people in prison without trial. It is not 
even more oppressive than arbitrarily interfering with 
the incomes of a great many poor families, subjecting 
whole populations to the orders of the amateur soldiery, 
and prohibiting any going out after eight o’clock at 
night. But this particular exercise of executive power 
—stage-managed from start to finish with the perfection 
of unself-conscious artistry—has the melodramatic touch. 
It is the shot that echoes round the world. Only ten 
days old, it has already moved millions. Their minds, to 
which aught else penetrated but slightly, are changed as 
in a flash. 

The ten or twelve million organised Trade Unionists 
and the ten millions of Labour and Socialist voters 
throughout the industrially developed world will pay no 
heed to General Botha’s elaborate justification for his 
coup détat, which is even now filtering through the 
dubious medium of the cablegrams of the news agencies. 
Of course, his secret police department—like secret police 
departments from the time of Fouché downwards—has 
its mysterious revelations of dark plots and dire prepara- 
tions, of conspiracies and crimes ; though in this case 
General Botha seems to have had little basis even of 
this kind for the panic-stricken measures which he took. 
But in any event, even when the police reports are really 
founded on fact—as they doubtless often are—these 
lurid descriptions of revolutions that are prevented from 
being born carry conviction only to those who are any- 
how prepared to condone the coup d’état that “ saves” 
the existing order. Amongst Trade Unionists who realise 
that a strike against what seemed to be injustice has been 
temporarily suppressed, they carry no conviction at all. 
They are not even read. 

We see no reason to doubt the sincerity of the appre- 
hension felt by General Botha and his colleagues. There 
has been plenty of wild talk, in South Africa as else- 
where, of the futility of seeking to redress industrial 
grievances by Parliamentary action; of the superior 
efficacy, as a means of reaching the pockets of the pro- 
pertied classes, of “ Sabotage,’’ “ Direct Action,’’ and 
““the General Expropriatory Strike.” We are accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing in London and Paris, Berlin 
and Chicago; and not even dynamite bombs and 
Browning pistols—of which our own Home Office has a 
great deal more evidence than is commonly known— 
frighten our Ministers into martial law. Not that there 
are no requests for martial law to be proclaimed in 
England. Within the last few years there have been 
occasions on which it has been very seriously con- 


sidered. But the view taken has always been that the 
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resources of the law were sufficient to deal with anything 
actually criminal ; and that to grasp at more autocratic 
power was really to give a stimulus to disorder. Events 
have always proved the cooler judgment to be right. 
But it is not unnatural that in South Africe, unaccus- 
tomed to the wild talk loosely ascribed to ‘ Syndicalism,” 
ministers of less experience should have been more 
nervous. We are prepared to believe, in fact, that 
General Botha was taken in by the speeches and writings 
that his police brought to his notice. He may really 
have believed that an industrial revolution was about 
to break out! What is pretty clear is that he resolved 
to utilise the opportunity to put down Trade Unionism 
in South Africa for a generation. 

But General Botha’s apprehensions—the characteristic 
nervousness of the reputed “ strong man ’’—afford no 
reason why this country should not very emphatically 
protest against his action. It is no answer to our com- 
plaints to say that the Union of South Africa is now a 
*“ self-governing * Colony, and that neither the Cabinet 
nor the House of Commons has any “* right "’ to interfere. 
We have, at any rate,a constitutional right to know what is 
done in the King’s name, in a Government House guarded 
by British sentries, and by the orders of a Governor 
bound by the Colonial regulations framed by our own 
Colonial Office. We have a right to enquire and con- 
sider whether Lord Gladstone has, in his reception of 
the advice of his responsible Ministers, acted wisely and 
discreetly within the latitude allowed him by the instruc- 
tions that he received from Mr. Secretary Harcourt ; and 
also whether Mr. Secretary Harcourt, on receipt of Lord 
Gladstone’s very lengthy telegrams, gave the counsel, 
or expressed the judgment upon his action, that the 
House of Commons would wish to have expressed. All 
this is part of the “ policy’ and of the “ administra- 
tion’ for which Mr. Asquith is constitutionally respon- 
sible to the House of Commons. It is quite true that, 
on the larger expediency, we must let the people of 
South Africa manage their own affairs until they have 
proved themselves incapable of doing so. But this does 
not cover the whole ground. To hide behind the screen 
of “a self-governing dependency ”’—as some shame- 
faced apologists have hastened to do—amounts to an 
evasion as unworthy as it is ineffective. The case is, on 
the contrary, one for the strongest possible protest that 
can be made—in Parliament, in public meetings up and 
down the country that the trade union leaders will 
address, and, we hope, also in the law courts. We do 
not doubt that all the resources of the Labour Party, on 
the one hand, and the Trade Union Congress on the 
other, will be used for this purpose. But the protest 
ought to command the support of a much wider cirele— 
of those who believe that civilisation itself depends on 
law; that society must see to it that it protects itself 
against the soldier, even the “ citizen soldier”; that 
there is no Government which can be trusted with 
autocraict power, and that emphatically the way not to 
deal with popular agitations, misguided though they be, 
is to give them the tremendous advantage of arbitrary 
suppression. General Botha no doubt thinks, and the 
great bulk of the English propertied class will agree 
with him, that he has saved South Africa. What he 


“ 


has done, even if we believe all the tales with which his 





secret service has supplied him, is to forestall some 
foolish outbursts of anarchical crime, with which the 
criminal law could quite well have dealt, at the cost of 
a set-back to the cause of real civilisation throughout 
the world. 

What is even more serious, though less dramatic, than 
the proclamation of martial law, is the avowed intention 
of the Boer Government to embody its policy of sup- 
pression in the ordinary law of the Colony. The Public 
Meetings and Disturbances Bill, introduced into the 
legislature, and which we are informed General Botha 
will press through this session, enables the Government 
at any time of “ unrest ” to do, within the law, nearly 
all the things which it has just been doing contrary to 
law—to prohibit meetings, to censor the publication of 
news, to close places of amusement, and to disperse any 
gathering by force. Coupled with this is an “ Industrial 
Disputes Prevention Bill,” of which we have ominous 
accounts. It looks, in fact, as if we had here the intro- 
duction, in the phraseology of English statute law, and 
the application to the whole of the Union, of no small 
part of the apparatus of “ authoritarian ” rule formerly 
employed in the South African Republic by President 
Kruger. 

What is likely to be the upshot of all this ? 
Unionism will not be suppressed, even in South Africa. 
Unfortunately, it will probably be, more or less, driven 
under ground, and rendered more rebellious and more 
essentially anarchic in its spasmodic protests against 
industrial injustice. This, as repeated experience 
proves, does not really promote even the profitableness 
of the mines and railways, let alone their social efficiency. 
The cause of labour in South African politics will receive 
a tremendous fillip—we look to see the present exiguous 
Labour party of six probably double its numbers. To 
the Labour party in our own House of Commons the 
incident comes as a godsend. General Botha has sup- 
plied the most convincing proof that “ Direct Action ” 
cannot of itself suffice, and that, unless the Executive 
Government of the country is effectively controlled, or 
at least checked, by a strong Parliamentary Party 
representing the interests of the wage-earners, these 
will, when they revolt, sooner or later, be shot down 
by the troops. The effect upon the Trade Unionist 
electorate may turn out to be comparable to that of the 
Taff Vale judgment, which added, it is estimated, 
twenty members to the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

We may add, in conclusion, that the events of the 
last four weeks have, in our judgment, profoundly 
changed the position of South Africa and its Boer 
Government, in the minds of the British people. It 
was, in the main, the vote of the manual working wage 
earners, joined, of course, with that of the Noncon- 
formist Churches, that carried into power the statesman 
who gave self-government to South Africa, and main- 
tained, against all the forces of wealth and privilege, 
what seemed a magnanimous and a generous settlement. 
It is, in the main, those same electors who are outraged, 
not merely by the coup d'état, but by the Boer policy of 
hostility to Trade Unionism and suppression of popular 
liberties which the coup d'état has revealed. If, as seems 
probable, this policy is approved by the great mass of 
the Boer population, what will happen when that popu- 
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lation again finds itself, as one day it may well do, in 
urgent need of support from the democracy of this 
country ? It is in its effect on the minds of men that 
yeneral Botha’s coup d'état will prove to have changed 
the course of things, and, as we suspect, not exactly to 
the liking of those who believed in the Boer race, and 
championed its right to self-government. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION 


VERYONE is looking forward with interest to 
the session of Parliament which opens on 
Tuesday next. It is not that any new measures 

of importance are likely to be introduced. It is not 
that anything is likely to be said that has not already 
been said over and over again. It is simply that nobody 
is quite sure what kind of bear-garden exhibition the 
young bloods of the Opposition are going to offer us 
as the Unionist alternative to Home Rule. It might 
have been thought that the result of the North-West 
Durham election—which proved that, however the tide 
may be turning against the Government, it is not at 
least turning against Home Rule or in favour of Union- 
ism—would make it clear to intelligent Unionists that 
Home Rule is going through this session. The British 
public may not care very much about Home Rule one 
way or the other, but it cares tremendously about getting 
rid of the Home Rule question, which threatens to 
develop into a chronic ailment. It has made up its mind 
once and for all to submit to a perfectly safe operation at 
the hands of Mr. Asquith, and it is not to be frightened 
from its purpose either by Sir Edward Carson’s shillelagh 
or by the sectarian grotesqueries and shrillings of that 
redoubtable ally of the Duke of Norfolk, Captain Craig. 
Unionists who do not realise these facts are victims of 
wilful blindness. The country is so bent upon getting 
the Home Rule question settled, indeed, that even if the 
Ministry wished to retreat, it would be unable to do so 
on account of the pressure of the electoral hosts behind 
it. It is not Mr. Redmond, but the British democracy, 
that compels Mr. Asquith to “toe the line.” In the 
interests of British education, of British health, of 
British labour, of the British poor, it is necessary that 
this Irish obstruction shall be finally cleared out of the 
way. Apart from a handful of Kensitites, almost the 
only people on this side of the Irish Sea who wish to 
retain it are politicians who believe that possibilities of 
obstructing democratic reform are among the most 
glorious features of the British Constitution. 

If it had not been for the amazing collapse of Tariff 
Reform, the Tories, no doubt, would have been as eager 
as the Liberals or the Socialists to make an end of what 
is after all the greatest conceivable hindrance to any 
constructive programme. Now that Tariff Reform is 
dead, however, they have no cause left to clear the way 
for. They are a party whose cause has betrayed them. 
Hence their desperate readiness to fight under the 
banner of Sir Edward Carson. It is a well-recognised 
fact that, when a woman has been disappointed in the 
lover she wanted, she is just in the mood for throwing 
herself on the bosom of a lover whom she did not want 
at all. It was in that mood that the Tory Party fell 
upon the neck of Ulster. Apart from occasional wob- 


blings on the part of the Times and the Daily Telegraph, 
it has now become more Ulsterical than Ulster itself: 
Rumour has it, according to the London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, that the greatest opponent 
of compromise on the Irish question is no longer Sir 
Edward Carson, but Mr. Bonar Law himself. If this is 
so, it must mean that certain of the Tories have made up 
their minds that a little mild bloodshed in Ulster will, 
from their point of view, be “ good business.” We do not 
say that Mr. Bonar Law himself is guilty of this cynical 
wickedness ; he is apparently an instrument in the 
hands of the most unfortunate advisers who ever taught 
a party leader what to say andunsay. It may be, on the 
other hand, that he honestly thinks that Home Rule 
can be defeated without so much as a nose bleeding in 
Sandy Row. One hears rumours that the House of 
Lords is going to save Ulster by throwing out the Army 
Annual Bill, and so forcing a general election. As the 
Army Bill need not go to the Lords, however, until Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment are already on the 
Statute Book, this would not on the face of it be a very 
effective policy. In addition to this, such a step would 
only enable the Liberals to rally the electors for another 
tussle with the Lords—which is just the sort of thing the 
average elector likes. Apart from unforeseen accidents, 
it is clear there is no power on earth strong enough 
to prevent Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 
from passing into law within the next few months. 

Obviously, then, if the Unionist leaders are anything 
better than gamesters in a bad temper, now is the golden 
time for a settlement by consent. It is known that 
Mr. Asquith is ready to concede to Ulster more generous 
terms than were ever conceded to a beaten minority 
before. We say “ beaten”’ advisedly, because even in 
Ulster itself, the more Sir Edward Carson talks the fewer 
men are prepared, in the phrase of an Ulster M.P., to take 
‘“* Carson’s shilling.”’ It is to be hoped that, during the 
coming session, the Ulstermen and their friends will 
cease their “ red-blood-will-flow ’”’ rhodomontade and 
state plainly in the House of Commons the safeguards 
which they think necessary to preserve their rights and 
liberties in a self-governed Ireland. The history of 
Ulster, however, is not the history of men who ever 
compromised in time. It is the history of men who have 
always quietly given in when it was too late to do 
anything else. 

It seemed possible a few weeks ago, however, that the 
Government might be shaken, not by Unionist violence, 
but by the discontent of some of their own followers in 
regard to the Naval Estimates. But there was never 
any real fear that, bitterly as many Liberals resent 
Mr. Churchill’s £7,000,000 increase, they would be 
willing to endanger all the causes for which they have 
been fighting since the passage of the Parliament 
Act on the very eve of victory. The economists, it is 
safe to prophesy, when the time for action comes, will 
merely be a little more clamorous than usual and will 
then proceed as usual to follow the arch-economist, 
Mr. Lloyd George, into the Government lobby. On 
the other hand, when it comes to raising the money for 
the new ships, it is the Tories rather than the Liberal 
economists who are likely to want to get up and rend 
the Government. Mr. Lloyd George will have to propose 
new taxation, and that this new taxation will consist 
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chiefly of an increase in the super-tax is almost certain. 
Mr. Asquith’s hint that the basis of the income-tax might 
be widened so as, apparently, to fall upon incomes under 
the £160 limit, was received with such cold hostility 
that it is sure to go no further. It is too late in the day 
to tax the poverty of the poor more than is already being 
done. New taxation must henceforth fall on the 
superfluities of the rich—whether on their land or other 
possessions is a secondary consideration. 

As for the new legislation to be expected during the 
session, Lord Haldane’s education scheme is apparently 
as dead as Mr. Asquith’s income-tax proposal. According 
to a semi-official statement in the Daily News, the grea 
educational achievement of the session will be the 
provision of non-denominational schools in single-school 
areas—an overdue measure of justice, but a very mouse 
of reform to be born of such a mountain of promise as 
we have had. It is impossible to credit with much 
enthusiasm for education a Government which postpones 
dealing with the questions of raising the school age and 
of the half-time system. As for the reform of secondary 
and university education, what is wanted is not a new 
Bill but more money. As we have previously pointed 
out, and as Lord Haldane well knows, the Government 
possesses already ample powers to do what is most 
needed for education by means of grants-in-aid. 

But if the Government intend to shelve Education, 
they cannot entirely shelve the question of National 
Insurance. The statutory arrangements for the Post 
Office contributors come to an end automatically on 
December 31st next, and new legislation must therefore 
be introduced during the coming session to provide 
for them. This does not, of course, however, neces- 
sarily involve a general amending Act. The Schuster 
Committee has not concluded its deliberations, and is 
not in the least likely to do so as long as its existence 
is useful to the Government as an excuse for delaying 
further legislative action. Indeed, we may possibly 
have no more this Session than a single clause measure 
postponing the problem of the Post Office contributors 
for another twelve months; still, there will at least be 
opportunity for a general discussion of the working of 
the Act. 

On the many other matters urgently requiring 
legislative action, we fear there is little hope of action 
during 1914. The Home Office would have no difficulty 
in drafting a new Factory Act to make certain agreed and 
long overdue changes in the law, especially with refer- 
ence to the hours and conditions of wage-earning 
women. And why should the agricultural labourer 
whose needs in respect of both housing and wages are 
admitted on all sides of the House, be asked to wait in 
order that he may be a telling figure in a party triumphal 
procession ? His case for better treatment is no longer 
disputed on either side of the House of Commons. The 
Government, if they can do no better, ought to take up 
and pass either the Unionist or the Labour Bills that 
deal with the subject. Then there are Poor Law 
Reform, the extension of Wages Boards, the drastic 
revision of the system of local Grants-in-Aid, and most 
important of all, perhaps, the general problem of Un- 
employment—all matters which have been waiting 
attention for years. The Government will no doubt 





urge that they have no time to spare for these questions 
in so busy a session as this promises to be. Why, then, 
did Parliament not sit through the autumn to clear off 
some of its arrears of legislation? The truth is, we 
fear, that with all our national awakening to the im- 
portance of social, as distinguished from purely political, 
questions, the politicians do not yet regard them as 
possessing any very great electioneering value, except in 
those instances in which they can be dealt with on large 
and spectacular lines. Until we have further educated 
those who govern us, we must look forward to sessions 
as barren as the two that are past and the one that is 
to come. 


THE IDEAL SECOND CHAMBER 


E publish this week a special supplement 
dealing with Second Chamber experience in 
all parts of the constitutionally governed 

world. The most striking general fact which emerges 
from this composite survey is that practically every- 
where there is a recognised Second Chamber problem, 
and nowhere has that problem been solved. The 
struggles which in England have followed the extension 
of the franchise upon which the First Chamber is elected 
have been paralleled in every country where democracy 
is the recognised mode of government. Even where the 
Second Chamber has been established upon “ a demo- 
cratic basis ’’ difficulties have not been avoided ; indeed 
it would be possible to contend that they have even been 
enhanced. Everywhere there is dissatisfaction and 
irritation, a feeling that the secret of combining consti- 
tutional stability with legislative efficiency has not yet 
been discovered. A large number of experiments have 
been and are being tried, but the most that can be said 
for the best of them is that they give a little less general 
dissatisfaction than the rest. 

During the coming session the Prime Minister has 
promised to produce in the form either of a Bill or of 
Resolutions the Liberal Government's proposals for the 
reconstitution of the House of Lords. But it is worthy 
of note that little or no public interest is being taken in 
the matter. We are on the verge of what on the face of 
it will be a constitutional revolution, yet the subject 
scarcely finds a place even in the monthly reviews, still 
less, of course, in the daily or weekly press. The cause 
of this remarkable apathy, we suggest, is that ordinary 
men of all parties instinctively recognise a certain 
futility in the attempt to construct a Second Chamber 
which shall be in harmony with twentieth century ideas 
of popular government and at the same time shall serve 
any useful purpose whatsoever. The Conservative sees 
a Second Chamber in Canada successfully blocking the 
proposal of the Conservative Premier to contribute 
Dreadnoughts to the British Navy. The Liberal sees a 
Second Chamber in the Australian Commonwealth 
entirely controlled by Labour being used to cause the 
maximum of embarrassment to a Liberal Government. 
The Labour politician sees Second Chambers in most 
countries acting as mere brakes on a legislative machine 
which from his point of view cannot grind fast enough. 
Moreover, Conservative politicians and others who do 
actively desire a Second Chamber simply for the purpose 
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of putting on the brake recognise that the real political 
issues of the future will be mainly in the region of 
finance, and that, however a new Second Chamber may 
be constructed, it is impracticable in the present state of 
public opinion to propose to give it authority in this 
sphere. Thus no party is greatly interested in dis- 
covering and putting forward any particular solution of 
the problem. 

Nevertheless, the problem has got to be faced. The 
present working of the Parliament Act is manifestly 
unsatisfactory, involving as it does a positively criminal 
waste of the time and energies of the Government and the 
House of Commons. It is not, however, necessarily to 
be regarded as a fair sample of the way in which it is 
likely to work when the Upper House has become ac- 
customed to the limitation of its powers, and has learned 
to make use of the possibility of bargaining which it still 
possesses; and if all parties could be persuaded to 
shelve the subject indefinitely, it is arguable that that 
would be for the moment the wisest if not the most 
heroic course. The heroic course is that advocated by 
the Labour Party and expounded by Mr. Philip Snowden 
in our Supplement, namely the frank establishment of 
Single-Chamber government. . But we fear that this 
policy is not at present likely to find wide acceptance. 
The conventional idea that a Second Chamber is the only 
safeguard against tyrannous misgovernment by one 
party caucus or another is—so at least we all assume— 
very deeply rooted; it is to be found even amongst 
the most “‘ advanced ” politicians ; and it cannot, as a 
matter of practical politics, be ignored. 

At all events we must suppose that it is the intention 
of the Government neither to leave things as they are 
nor to abolish the Second Chamber altogether. And so 
it becomes necessary to consider what form of Second 
Chamber is likely to afford a maximum of protection 
against the admitted evils of ill-considered party 
legislation with a minimum of constitutional friction 
and interference with the ordinary course of Parlia- 
mentary business. There appears to be a very prevalent 
idea that the “ progressive’ plan is popular election. 
But the one thing that seems to us to be clear is that the 
case against a popularly elected Second Chamber is 
overwhelming. A popularly elected body must neces- 
sarily be organised on party lines, which in itself is 
enough to destroy its usefulness as a revising body. If 
a majority of its members are hostile to the Government 
its opposition will be indiscriminate, if a majority are 
supporters it will provide no check worth considering. 
On the other hand, a directly elected Second Chamber 
will always—and with justice—claim that its popular 
mandate is as valid as that of the Lower Chamber, a 
claim which, since the Government can only be respon- 
sible to one Chamber, is calculated to bring about a 
maximum instead of a minimum of constitutional 
friction. Indirect election is, of course, a_ possible 
alternative, but the experience of France seems to 
indicate that this system combines the vices and ex- 
cludes the virtues of all others. It seems therefore 
necessary, in order to ensure the absolute and un- 
questioned supremacy of the Lower House, to fall back 
on some form of nomination. It must not, however, as 
Canadian experience warns us, be nomination by the 


Government of the day as a reward for political services, 
since that method inevitably introduces those party 
divisions which it is our chief object to avoid. Some 
other principle of appointment must be discovered. 

A possible solution is suggested by the existing 
practice of the House of Lords in connection with its 
functions as the final Court of Appeal in actions at law. 
It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that a Second 
Chamber to act purely as a revising body might be 
constituted on analogous lines. The Government of the 
day might be trusted to make the appointments, pro- 
vided that a system of well-understood qualifications 
could be devised. We will not attempt to lay down 
here what the precise qualifications should be, but it is 
evident that if the Second Chamber is to be an efficient 
revising body it should be quite small, and the qualifica- 
tions should be strictly technical ones and should 
ensure the presence of legal knowledge, and of both 
central and local administrative experience. There 
would be no pretence of its being a “ representative ” 
assembly, and so it would not be tempted to dictate 
the principles and objects of legislation. Its functions 
would be advisory and interpretive. Its effective power 
would depend upon the moral authority and the capacity 
to influence public opinion, which if it did its work 
efficiently it would rapidly gain; and its statutory 
powers of delaying legislation need be no more than 
sufficient to enable it to call the attention of the country 
to the fact that it hed raised certain objections to this 
or that Government measure. 

We put forward this suggestion not as a complete and 
finished solution of the problem, but rather as a sketch 
designed to indicate some at least of the requisites of 
the ideal Second Chamber. A possible alternative, for 
example, to appointment by the Government might be 
election by the House of Commons on lines similar to 
the Norwegian plan, except that it would probably be 
considered desirable not to limit the field of selection to 
persons already members of the Lower House. A study 
of the various articles in the Supplement, however, will, 
we believe, lead most readers to agree with us that the 
essential points in the creation of a satisfactory Second 
Chamber are (1) that party divisions should be eliminated 
as completely as possible, (2) that there should be no 
question of equal and conflicting authority as between 
the two Chambers, and (3) that the Second Chamber 
should be a “‘ revising ’’ Chamber in the true sense, not an 
“estate of the realm,” should represent not public 
opinion, or even any section of public opinion, but 
expert knowledge, and should therefore be composed of 
persons appointed primarily for their technical qualifi- 
cations. The problem, as we have said, is one which so 
far has not been solved in any part of the world. It 
might be added that it is England which is responsible 
for the very existence of the problem, and that therefore 
it is peculiarly our duty to discover a solution. Our 
double-Chamber system, which before the rise of modern 
democracy was a perfect enough instrument of govern- 
ment, has been the example which the rest of the world 
has followed to its own hurt. We have now not to 
repeat the mistakes which other nations have made, but 
to endeavour to offer them a new example of efficient 
popular government. 
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THE ANTI-MILITARIST BLOC 


Paris, February 4th. 

HE nearness of the General Election—it is probable 

that the first ballots will be held on April 26th— 

caused the recent Socialist Congress at Amicns to 

be almost entirely occupied with the discussion of electoral 

tactics. It terminated in the unanimous adoption of a 

resolution of that enormous length which resolutions often 

attain in France, the gist of which is that the Socialist 

Party, while “ declaring definitely ” against the restoration 

of the Bloc in theory, intends to restore it in practice so far 
as the General Election is concerned. 

This conflict between theory and practice was necessary 
to secure unity. There are still in the “ Unified ” Socialist 
Party the two tendencies, represented respectively by 
M. Jaurés and M. Guesde, which were those of the parties 
out of which it was formed. Although the Guesdists are 
still sufficiently numerous to make it necessary to conciliate 
them, they are steadily diminishing and have no longer any 
effective influence on the policy of the Party. The conces- 
sions made to them are, as in the Amiens resolution, purely 
theoretical. This was inevitable. Logically, the Guesdists 
ought to be opposed to political action ; that political action 
is useless is a possible opinion which, in certain circumstances, 
most of us have been tempted to think a probable one ; what 
is not possible is an advocacy of political action combined 
with a refusal to adopt political methods. If one cannot 
conscientiously follow the rules of the game, it is wiser to 
abstain from playing it, and the first rule of the game of 
politics is that the rigorous application of dogmas—Marxist 
or other—leads to disaster. This is now recognised by the 
French Socialist Party. 

On the other hand, the presence of the Guesdists in the 
Socialist Party is a wholesome corrective to the inevitable 
tendency of politicians, if not to abandon principles, at 
least to forget them and to fall into the snare of a merely 
hand-to-mouth policy. It cannot justly be said that the 
leaders of the French Socialist Party have ever fallen into 
that snare, but it can, perhaps, be said that they have at 
times devoted too much attention and energy to measures 
which have very little relation to the solution of economic 
problems. To a foreign observer the almost exclusive 
attention which the Socialists have given for some years 
to Proportional Representation seems to have been a waste 
of energy and to have had some very unsatisfactory results. 
It has divided the forces of the Left at a moment when 
their union was more necessary than it has ever been since 
the conclusion of the Dreyfus affair, and has forced the 
Socialists themselves into compromising, if temporary, 
alliances. The game hardly seems to be worth the candle. 
The two great advantages claimed for Proportional Represen- 
tation are : (1) that by enlarging the area of the constituencies 
it would eradicate the influence on elections of petty local 
interests and free both the deputy and his electors from the 
undesirable results of the constant demands for appoint- 
ments and favours; (2) that it would enable cach Party to 
stand on its own bottom and avoid the bargains now inevit- 
able between the first and second ballots. 

These advantages are considerable, and the second of 
them would certainly be obtained. As to the first, one 
cannot be so certain. Even if a deputy represented a 


Department instead of an Arrondissement, it is probable 
that all the Arrondissements would expect to be represented 
on the list of candidates, and that the deputy would be 
inclined to regard the inhabitants of his own district as his 
special constituents. On the other hand, Proportional 
Representation, with the system of voting by lists as is 
proposed in France, must mean an enormous increase in 


the power of the political committees, whom M. Briand has 
recently denounced as an evil of the present system, and the 
withdrawal from the elector of all choice as regards persons ; 
he would in future vote for a Party and a programme. 
The experience of Belgium also suggests that Proportional 
Representation might lead to a decrease of interest in politics, 
already none too lively in France. As regards the representa- 
tion of Parties, the difference would probably be very 
small; had Proportional Representation existed at the last 
French General Election, in 1910, the difference in the num- 
bers of the respective Parties in the Chamber would have 
been so trivial as to have no practical effect. 

Whether or not the advantages of the change would 
outweigh the disadvantages, the absorption of the Socialist 
Party in this campaign has weakened Socialist propaganda 
and indirectly assisted the reaction. The majority of the 
electors seem to be quite indifferent about the matter, and 
a good many Socialists in their hearts share that indifference, 
if they are not heartily sick of the whole business. It is, 
therefore, very satisfactory that this troublesome question 
will not be allowed to confuse the issues at the General 
Election. At the first ballots the Socialist candidates will 
make their profession of faith in Proportional Representa- 
tion; at the second ballots, when there is no chance of a 
Socialist victory, the Socialist electors will be called upon 
to vote for that one among the other candidates who is 
opposed to the Three Year Law ; he will, of course, always 
be a Radical. The decision as to the tactics to be adopted 
in each constituency is left to the local federation, as in 1910. 
This is necessary in order to conciliate one or two Socialist 
deputies in the position of M. Compére-Morel, who owed 
his election in 1910 to Conservative and reactionary voces 
and who, if what is called “* Republican discipline ’’ were 
strictly and universally insisted upon, might have to retire 
after the first ballot in favour of a Radical. With these 
very rare exceptions, the Amiens resolution means, in fact, 
an understanding with the Radical opponents of the Three 
Year Law, by which the two Parties will combine at the 
second ballot in favour of whichever of their respective 
candidates has polled the larger number of votes at the first 
ballot. This arrangement is already regarded in political 
circles as an accomplished fact. One might apply to the 
Bloe the words spoken by Gambetta in another relation : 
“ N’y parlons jamais ; pensons-y toujours.” 

So far, then, as the Socialists are concerned, the General 
Election is to be a campaign against the militarist reaction 
in its various manifestations of Poincarism, Briandism, the 
Three Year Law and the intolerable burden of the military 
expenditure. No other policy is possible. The victory of 
the Clerico-Militarist Party would be a set-back not mercly 
to Socialism, but also to the progress—comparatively small 
as it is—that has been made under the Third Republic. 
It would be a return to the pre-Dreyfus epoch, to the 
methods of M. Méline and M. Ribot, to the days when the 
army was controlled by a gang of clerical reactionaries and 
the correspondence of ordinary citizens was placed at the 
disposal of the French and Russian Secret Police before it 
reached its destination. The success or failure of the cam- 
paign depends on the Radicals. Will they have the courage, 
as a Party, definitely to take a side? The expulsion from 
the Radical Party of those members of the Barthou Ministry 
who nominally belonged to the Party is a hopeful sign, but 
the present Ministry is not a source of strength. Nobody 
expected it to attempt the repeal of the Three Year Law in 
the few weeks that remained before Parliament rises at the 
end of March, but it need not have discouraged its warmest 
supporters by the vagueness of its declaration of principle 
in this regard. That vagueness was the result, of course, 
of divided counsels in the Cabinet. The division has been 
B 
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made still more apparent by a recent speech of M. Noulens, 
the Minister of War, who declared the Three Year Law to 
be intangible. It now seems almost certain that the Cabinet 
will survive until the General Election, in spite of the menaces 
of M. Briand indiscreetly revealed in a London paper, but 
it is certain that the Cabinct cannot survive the General 
Election whatever its result may be, and it is not under 
its flag that the Radicals can march to battle. 

Among the militant Radicals the resolution of the Amiens 
Congress has been received with joy, and opinion as to the 
prospects of the Gencral Election is very optimistic. How 
far the optimism is justified, it is impossible to say without 
a more comprehensive knowledge of the present state of 
provincial feeling than the present writer possesses ; feeling 
in Paris is no sort of indication, and even that is not easy 
to appreciate. A circumstance that seems to support the 
optimistic view is the utter fiasco of M. Briand’s attempts 
to form a National Party that is, in plain English, a Conser- 
vative and reactionary Bloc. The “ Federation of the 
Lefts,” as the Briandish Party pretentiously calls itself, 
dares not even publish a list of its Parliamentary adherents ; 
it consists almost entirely of leaders. Had M. Briand 
succeeded in forming a Conservative Republican Party, 
which would have absorbed the various Republican Groups 
outside the Radical and Socialist Parties, it would have been 
a good thing for French politics, which the excessive number 
of groups and parties has thrown into confusion, but from 
the moment that he declined openly to appeal to the Centre 
his attempt was predoomed to failure. 1 confess, however, 
that I did not anticipate so complete a failure. Instead of 
diminishing the number of Parties, M. Briand has only 
increased them ; none of the old groups has been absorbed, 
and we have now yet another new Party formed by 
M. Thomson and other friends of M. Clémenceau, whose 
affection for the Three Year Law does not equal their dislike 
of M. Briand and M. Barthou. The Centre is offended at 
being openly snubbed, while its support is being solicited 
behind the scenes, and the Right, tired of getting nothing 
from M. Briand but talk about appeasement, is demanding, 
if not cash down, at least a promissory note. The signifi- 
cance of M. Briand’s failure lies in the fact that long practice 
has given deputies a shrewd notion of the way in which the 
wind is blowing. If they refuse to rally to M. Briand, and 
if, as is the case, Parliamentary applications for admission 
to the Radical Party are coming in, it is because the reports 
from the constituencies show that the wind is not blowing 
in M. Briand’s direction. Perhaps it was the consciousness 
of that fact that led MM. Briand, Barthou and Joseph 
Reinach to attend the funeral of Paul Dérouléde—side 
by side with General Mercier. R. E. D. 


THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN 
NORWAY 
|’: great political events in Norway which firmly 


established the parliamentary system, and _ first 

secured for men suffrage on a broad basis, took 
place in 1884. This was the beginning of the democratic 
development in Norwegian politics which, as its logical and 
necessary conclusion, gave full and equal political rights 
first to all men, and finally also to women. It was a time 
teeming with new thoughts and aspirations, and it is 
characteristic that the great literary geniuses of the epoch 
gave form to problems which were dimly shaping themselves 
in the soul of the people. In the first half of the ‘eighties 


Ibsen’s Doll’s House (Nora) and Ghosts, Bjérnson’s The 
Gauntlet and some of his novels dealing with the position 





of women, appeared. These works were destined to exercise 
a world-wide influence, opening up problems reaching far 
beyond Woman’s Suffrage. Woman’s Suffrage is, after all, 
the outward solution only : it is the means through which 
the deep question of woman’s economic and moral position 
in the modern social organism will be decided—problems 
which can never be solved except with the co-operation of 
the women through equal suffrage, and the free develop- 
ment which comes with equal opportunities. In the same 
great year, 1884, the Association for Woman’s Rights was 
formed, curiously enough on the initiation of a man; and 
the seed was sown in fruitful soil. 

In 1898 men’s suffrage was made general and equal for 
all men over 25 years of age, without property or income 
qualification. Three years later Parliament passed the law 
which gave women their first municipal suffrage and made 
them eligible to serve on the municipal councils. By this 
law all women over 25 years who had themselves, or whose 
husbands had, a rateable income of at least £170 in the 
country, or £210 in the towns, were given the municipal 
franchise. This gave a vote in local affairs to about half 
of all women over 25 years of age. 

The credit for having first put on their programme full 
and equal political rights for women belongs to the Labour 
Party (the Socialists), who adopted this policy in the *nineties. 
Here this party, as so often, showed the strongest sense of 
justice and political foresight. At that time, however, their 
political influence was so small that they could not do much 
more than point the way for the other parties. The great 
victory of the Woman’s Suffrage movement was won when 
the “ Left’ Party (the Progressives) in 1906 put on their 
programme political suffrage for women on the same terms 
as those of the municipal franchise granted in 1901. They 
won the election and the measure was carried in 1907, 

The first Parliamentary election at which women voted 
was in 1909. Their participation was then as follows : 


Persons on the Register. Per cent. Voting. 


1909. Country Districts. Cities. 
Men eee --» 485,000 ... 65°7 72-7 
Women ... 295,000 ... 46°7 732 


At the next election the figures were as follows : 


Persons on the Register. Per cent. Voting. 


1912. Country Districts. Cities. 
Men eee -- 502,000 ... 67°7 72-0 
Women ... 325,000 ... 50°0 73°8 


It will be seen that in the cities a greater percentage of 
women than of men voted, and in the country districts not 
very much fewer. No more powerful argument than these 
figures can, I think, be advanced to show that women will 
use their political rights when given a chance to do so. 

The last phase of the Norwegian women’s struggle for 
political franchise is in several ways characteristic. The 
“* Lefts ’” and Radicals put on their platform for the political 
campaign in 1909 full political suffrage for women on the 
same terms as men. At this election, however, the Con- 
servative parties won, and the proposal to make Woman’s 
Suffrage full and equal was rejected by the Parliament 
which was in session from 1909-12. The principal reason 
for this was that the Conservative parties feared the influence 
at the coming election of the women below the income 
qualification. At the same time, they did not dare face the 
women electors without endorsing the proposal to enfranchise 
women fully. Thus in the campaign of 1912 full and equal 
political rights for women figured in the platforms of all the 
parties, and last year the measure which granted political 
suffrage to women on the same terms as men was carried 
unanimously ! If the artificial Union with Sweden had not 
absorbed so much of the political thought and interest of 
the country, undoubtedly women would have obtained 
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justice long before now. When the first suffrage was 
granted to women there had been no general demand from 
the Norwegian women for suffrage. The women leaders 
demanded the franchise, and the men found the demand 
just. The franchise once opened, the women used their new 
political rights largely, and, on the whole, they undoubtedly 
voted along the same party lines as the men. In one thing, 
however, they stood united and loyal: in the demand that 
suffrage should be extended to their sisters on the same 
terms as men, and this demand no party could withstand. 
Although, therefore, the final victory was won under the 
colours of all parties, the honour for having secured the 
victory belongs to the Left and the Radical parties. 

It was feared by many of the leaders of the Left, at the 
time when this party put Woman’s Suffrage on their platform, 
that the women—especially as long as the suffrage was 
contingent on an income qualification, although low—would 
in many ways exercise a reactionary influence at the 
elections. They agreed, however, that, as a matter of plain 
justice, the reform should come, and experience has not 
justified their apprehensions. The first Parliamentary 
election at which women voted (1909) put the Conservatives 
in power, but the following election (1912) gave the Left and 
Radical parties an overwhelming majority. The ballot is 
secret, and there are no means of positively knowing how the 
women have voted. Since women were granted equal 
political suffrage no Parliamentary clection has taken place. 

This is the outward history of Woman’s Suffrage in Norway. 
Behind all this is the constant and daily struggle against old 
conventions, traditions, and superstitions, gradually breaking 
down before the new order of things. The great economic 
changes which have driven women out of the home and into 
direct participation in the struggle for existence in com- 
petition with men have, broadly speaking, been the same 
here as in other countries. With us women have probably 
had a little less prejudice to overcome in order to gain the 
opportunity of making an independent living and _ less 
difficulty in gaining admittance to all branches of the 
higher educational institutions and to the better positions 
in the public services than in most European countries. 
But, in any case, the participation of women in all kinds of 
work outside the home cannot explain the relatively quick 
victory of the Woman’s Suffrage movement in Norway. The 
success of their efforts to obtain equal economic opportunity 
and of their struggle for political rights is, in both cases, 
due to the same truly liberal and democratic atmosphere 
which has been characteristic of Norwegian life since the 
renaissance of the ‘eighties. 

At the same time as women obtained the political franchise 
they became eligible to sit in Parliament. In the Parliament 
elected in 1909 one woman obtained a seat. In the present 
Parliament, however, there is no woman member. The 
Norwegian women have realised that active participation in 
politics requires special qualities and experience. It is to 
their credit that they have from the very beginning under- 
stood this, and that the vast majority of them have voted 
for the person—man or woman—whom they thought would 
best further the cause they had at heart. By and by women 
with inclination and ability in this direction undoubtedly 
will obtain seats in Parliament. They will probably be pre- 
pared for it by serving on the municipal councils, to which 
women have been elected in increasing numbers since their 
admittance in 1901. In that year 96 members of municipal 
councils were women, while at the election of 1912 210 
women were elected. The total number of members of 


municipal councils is about 3,000. 
* * * 


It is, of course, too early to draw definite conclusions with 
regard to the ultimate effect and influence of Woman’s 


Suffrage. Even before they obtained the franchise women 
had gradually won their way into all branches of work 
where formerly they were excluded by tradition or by law— 
to the highest educational] institutions of the country; to 
the professions and to public office, including all positions 
in the postal service, factory inspection, the police and prison 
system. In 1912 Parliament decided that all public positions 
and offices should be open to women, except positions in the 
military service, in the State Church, in the diplomatic and 
consular service, and as Cabinet Ministers. Personally 
qualified women can, therefore, now obtain the highest 
public positions, with very few exceptions, and even in the 
case of these, except in the military service, it is probable 
that the sex disability will soon be removed. A similar 
position has not been attained by women in any other 
European country. 

At the same time as these advantages have been gained, 
the women’s associations have not lost sight of the immediate 
practical needs of their sex. A great number of schools for 
manual training and domestic economy have been estab- 
lished and numerously attended. The franchise once obtained, 
the women’s associations have been turning their interest 
more and more to social questions and are taking an 
increasingly active interest in their solution. There seems 
to be a tendency for women to support the parties which 
take a serious interest in improving social conditions. The 
direct influence of women can perhaps most clearly be traced 
in the legislation which has grown out of the temperance 
movement. Each county has the local option as to whether 
it is to be “dry,” and in this ballot women have had 
equal suffrage with men since 1893. Increasing numbers of 
counties have been deciding for prohibition, and there is no 
doubt that this is principally due to the vote of the women. 

The influence of women in public life has made itself felt 
in many cases where formerly the traditional difference in 
the moral standard of men and women was accepted as a 
matter of course. The fact that women since 1904 have 
been sitting on the juries has had an important effect in this 
connection. In the abolition of authorised prostitution (in 
1888) the influence of the Women’s Rights Association was 
the deciding factor. The laws of marriage and divorce also 
have been made equitable, so that now the rights and 
responsibilities of men and women in this relation are equal, 
and a liberal divorce law has been enacted, doing away with 
much scandal and needless suffering. The responsibility of 
the father for illegitimate children has been gradually 
increased. And the present Government has just laid before 
Parliament a Bill establishing equal rights for legitimate 
and illegitimate children to the inheritance, and, if the 
mother prefers, to the name of the father. The Parlia- 
mentary Commission on Social Questions has recommended 
motherhood benefit and free attendance by midwives in 
connection with the revision of the Sickness Insurance Act, 
and this proposal will probably be enacted this session. In 
all these reforms the growing influence of women has been 
strongly felt and the supreme importance of the child’s 
welfare has been the deciding factor. Ellen Key has said 
that this century will be the century of the child, and we hope 
to make this true. 

These are characteristic instances of the trend of woman’s 
influence in Norway. Woman’s Suffrage is, of course, a 
means to an end only. Outward justice has been obtained 
by the Norwegian women, and it is now for them to see that 
this power will be used to the best purpose. What has 
already been achieved is a good indication of the direction 
in which this influence will probably be exerted: social 
questions will overshadow all others. The question of race 
hygiene will probably become the question of the day, and 
the problem of developing the highest fitness of women for 
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the social service of motherhood without impairing her 
economic independence will have to be solved. 

The Norwegian women are on the register in greater 
numbers than men, and the decision now rests with them ; 
the responsibility is so much the greater since the eyes of 
the world are upon us. Originally the idea of woman’s 
rights came to us from greater States, and on account of the 
special conditions of our country we have obtained our due 
sooner than our sisters abroad. We now hope to justify 
the reform through the results to which we aspire, and 
thereby give new stimulus and impetus to the movement 


abroad. 
Marie BLenr SCHLYTTER. 


THE GENTLEMAN 


T is frequently considered snobbish by democratic 
people to deny that any decently educated, 
decently well-behaved man is a “ gentleman.” 

That this should be so is a bad sign. It proves that the 
attribute or attributes denoted by the term are taken 
very seriously indeed. Can it be that many people are 
so anxious to be “ gentlemen ”’ that they cannot bear to 
restrict the meaning of the word so that it conveys some- 
thing definite, for fear they may be excluding themselves 
or others they respect from the category ? It looks like 
it. Most people of the middle station who are not 
enthusiasts or poets or conscious of being remarkable in 
their own line, must, on occasions, wish they were, or be 
glad that they are, “‘ gentlemen,” just as every short 
man wishes sometimes he were six foot high. But this 
is no excuse. To assert that the word only denotes 
an educated man whose behaviour is honourable and 
whose manners are correct and considerate, either argues 
a lack of perception or an exaggerated admiration for 
what is, after all, an ornamental virtue, one not deserving 
much intenser envy than, say, a good seat on horseback. 
That is a pretty accomplishment, but surely not so 
covetable that it is excusable to deny that of two men 
who ride equally straight, the one does not excel the 
other in this respect. 

The whole subject has been ravelled by the unconscious 
snobbishness of moral teachers and preachers who have 
deluged it with confusing palaver. They have per- 
suaded themselves that it was only the moral qualities 
of the gentleman which excited their admiration, and 
tried to persuade us that we could and should, all of us, 
by becoming good, become ladies and gentlemen. This 
is simply silly, and such talk is largely responsible for 
the snobbishness which loads the social atmosphere. Of 
course, if we are taught by novelists and preachers that 
the qualities which go with acknowledged descent are 
self-command, mercifulness, magnanimity and courage, 
we shall be terribly impressed by the manners of that 
class, and in so far as we take such lessons to heart we 
are on the way to become solemn ethical snobs—that is 
to say, snobs of the worst kind. ‘“‘ The gentleman,” 


says Emerson, in an essay in which he says, to do him 
justice, wise and clever things besides, “is a man of 
truth, lord of his own actions, and expressing that lord- 
ship in his behaviour, not in any manner dependent or 
servile either on persons, or opinions, or possessions. 
Beyond this fact of truth and real force the word denotes 


good nature or benevolence ; manhood first, and then 
gentleness.”” Now this is an example of the sort of 
talk which has done so much harm. In the first 
place, it has persuaded those who know themselves to 
be indubitably gentlemen to invest their self-respect in 
merely belonging to a class, and, in the second, it has 
naturally made those who are aware that they do not, 
pretend that they do. For who does not wish to be “ a 
man of truth and not in any manner dependent or 
servile’? Thus it has come about that the bitterest 
and commonest taunt in English language is, ‘* You're 
no gentleman.” 

It is not, however, writers like Ruskin and Emerson 
who are alone to blame, or, like Tennyson, whose famous 
pronouncement : 

iXind hearts are more than Coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood, 

somehow conveyed the impression that it contained a 
truth by no means obvious; the mischief began long 
ago. It crops up even in the ancient world, for it is a 
most flattering doctrine to the children of leisure and 
pleasure. Did not Menander write that he who is by 
nature well disposed towards good, negro though he 
be, is a gentleman? And did not Dante carry on 
the unfortunate doctrine: E gentilezza dovunque 
virtute; Ma non virtute ov’ella—where virtue is, 
there is a gentleman, though where gentility is, 
virtue may be wanting? Let us consider what the 
quality is which most distinguishes the gentleman from 
other men and what the secret of it may be. 

The quality which distinguishes the gentleman in 
ninety cases out of a hundred (for there is a ten per cent. 
of humanity from whom the possession of it does not dis- 
tinguish him) is the impression that he creates of being 
at home in the world. Emerson observed that all that 
fashion demands is composure and self-content. ‘* We 
are such lovers of self-reliance that we excuse in a man 
many sins if he will show us a complete satisfaction in his 
position, which asks no leave to be of mine or any man’s 
good opinion.” This appearance of being at home in 
the world, and the phrase implies every possible change 
of company, is of easier attainment to some natures 
than to others; but the commonest source of it is ancient 
wealth. In one sense Emerson is right when he describes 
the gentleman as one not in any way dependent on 
possessions ; in another he is profoundly wrong. The 
appearance of being at home in the world is nearly 
always the result of ancient riches. In the end it is the 
power to pay which makes the ordinary undistinguished 
mortal everywhere acceptable, and from his taking as a 
matter of course that wherever he may come he is 
welcome, and from his feeling sure of a satisfying 
modicum of deference and respect, springs that air and 
manner which marks the gentleman. His behaviour 
may make him seem “ independent of possessions,”’ but 
this power of appearing to be so is rooted in his having 
really had them at easy command. One who is con- 
scious of power in himself or of an unusual faculty for 
pleasing may attain this manner without the help of the 
confidence that ancient riches give, but for average 
mortals it seems necessary in order to acquire it to have 
been surrounded from the first by people who had them- 
selves no need to stickle or cajole in order to extort from 
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the world the consideration which only prosperity or 
rare dignity of character can count upon securing. Two 
generations are generally necessary to create in a man 
the confidence that if he behaves in a certain way it is 
probably the best way of behaving. It is, of course, a 
rough definition, but still one truer than all ethical 
definitions, to say that a gentleman is a man who does 
not care how he pronounces his words and does not count 
his change; not very important characteristics. It in- 
dicates, at any rate, the central fact about him, and it 
is, the moralists and snobs are so far right, a sort of 
magnanimity. 

The happy result of this artificially produced confi- 
dence is often to make people behave better and seem 
more sensible in company than they really are. They 
are not bothered by irrelevant anxieties, and this is a 
point in which the manners of Society have an advantage 
over those of the middle classes. But from this very 
quality itself springs sometime an insidious defect. _ It 
is not uncommon for ladies and gentlemen to pride 
themselves, very secretly, of course, upon this immu- 
nity from irrelevant preoccupations, and when this 
happens, that easy assurance itself is apt to become a 
more insidious and dangerous bar to natural intercourse 
than the self-conscious diffidences and anxieties of those 
whose experience has not taught them to believe they 
can take so many things for granted. 

Joun RAVENSHAW. 


Unedited Papers 


REFLECTIONS 
SUGGESTED BY LORD MORLEY’S 
POLITICAL NOTES—III. 


“WS the track all upward ?”” Lord Morley asks, and 
then goes on to warn that a universal law, for all 
times, all States, all societies, Progress is not. He 

is careful, however, to note that the word Progress may 
be variously defined, and he would perhaps repudiate 
the increasing happiness of the greatest number as its 
potential meaning. If, however, that definition is 
accepted, and a sufficiently long view be taken, is the 
track not all upward ? 

It may require a mind young and sanguine to answer 
the question cordially in the affirmative. ‘The new 
world of machines and mobs and vulgarity,” a brilliant 
writer, fortunate in the possession of hereditary gifts, 
reminds us, seemed to Carlyle and Tennyson “ just a 
bad mistake and nothing more, a driving of the car of 
humanity into the ditch.” These accessories of our 
modern life may be unpicturesque, but they cannot be 
described seriously as signs of national decay. It is not 
to mobs and machines that a nation growing old 
renounces its will, its faith, and the whole essence of its 
being, but rather, as the preachers have often warned 
us, in favour of the giver of pleasure. I would prefer 
to believe that machines and mobs and vulgarity—in 
the sense of that word as Carlyle used it—are the 
counterpoise to the more insidious allurements noted by 
Gibbon in the lauded age of Domitian, when, according 





to his judgment, the human race was at the zenith of 
happiness and prosperity. 

But then “ slavery was the horrid base,’’ says Lord 
Morley, appreciating the progress of mankind in, at any 
rate, one sphere of ethical habit. If the blackness has 
since been lightened, we cannot afford to ignore those 
grey vistas of poverty—slavery too, though of another 
fashion—especially in the great cities of the world, 
which are the “ horrid base” of our civilisation now. 
Mill doubted whether all mechanical inventions have 
lightened human toil, or freed from drudgery and im- 
prisonment the marginal worker—that basic factor of 
modern society. Lord Morley rightly holds that the 
“drudgery and imprisonment” is not what it was; 
that child labour has been abolished, that the labour of 
women is guarded, and the hours of men are reduced. 
Within circumscribed areas this is doubtless true, and 
the reflection brings with it a glimmer of hope for the 
future. 

Still, when we look over the earth’s surface, and count 
our own unhappy millions, and set them against the 
lesser thousands of the Roman world, Mommsen’s 
balance of total happiness struck in favour of the age 
of the Antonines does not appear so fantastic. But it 
is not to the generalisations and inferences of historians, 
however profound; or to the cynicism of Voltaire, who 
said that we shall leave the world just as stupid and 
bad as we found it; or to the gloom of Schopenhauer’s 
conclusion that wise men of all times have always said 
the same, and fools—that is, the universal majority—have 
always done the same; or to Treitschke, “* the German 
Machiavel of the nineteenth century,” that we must 
look for the answer to Lord Morley’s question: “ Is 
the track all upward ?” 

For ages men have vainly sought for Progress in the 
human heart and understanding; for Progress is not 
to be found in the storm of conflicting passions or in 
the lightning flash of intellect. The still small voice of 
scientific research, the unrolling of the scroll of experi- 
ence, and the magic augmentation of our everyday 
knowledge of materiai truth are the accompaniment of 
advance. The secret of Progress has always been and 
still lies there. Minds “ innocent and quiet ”’ have been 
uncaged and find freedom everywhere ; and I am not 
here concerned with these deeper things. Progress, the 
graduel increasing happiness of the masses, the upward 
track, is marked by finger-posts emblazoned with such 
names as Jenner, Pasteur, Lister, Kelvin, Curie, Erlich, 
names standing for that patient search into the recesses 
of Nature inseparably connected with the story of the 
nineteenth century and the days in which we are living. 
The alleviation of pain, the succour of men and women 
wounded in the struggle for life, the smoothing of the 
way down into the valley of death, are achievements 
which Leonardo or Bacon or Goethe would have ac- 
claimed to be sure signs of an upward track. 

We may all agree that progress is no “ automaton 
spontaneous and self-propelling,”’ and that it depends 
upon the play of forces within our community and 
external to it. It depends, says Lord Morley, in a 
characteristic passage, “on the room left by the State 
for the enterprise, energy and initiative of the indi- 
vidual.”” Here, with e flash of the gladiatorial blade, 
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Lord Morley recalls to memory that long roll of fighters 
immortalised by Comte, and appeals to the individualism 
that in wilder days, and under simpler conditions, has 
played its part well. Meanwhile the net of the retiarius 
—the web of collective energy and of combined enter- 
prise—is swinging about his feet. 

Is it not an error to assume that the world is not wide 
enough for “‘ individualism ”’ and for “ socialism, syn- 
dicalism, Anarchism,”’ or whatever barbarous name you 
please to affix to the revolt of man, freed by the spread 
of knowledge and by the wand of Science, from old 
limitations, not of thought but of action? To insist 
upon the necessary and inevitable conflict between 
individual and collective “‘ initiative and enterprise ”’ is 
a confusion of which Lord Morley’s spirit, “free from 
mists and sane and clear,” is not likely to be guilty. In 
the quiet sphere of reflection, in the cloistered domain 
of research, in the unexplored lands of imagination, 
there is room, and plenty, for the “ enterprise, energy 
and initiative of the individual.’ Never can man be 
deprived of or asked to share his own soul. But in 
spheres of action the case is wholly different. Herein 
it may well happen that the new century is opening 
upon an unbeaten track that, I should be loth to believe, 
is not trending upward. Scan the horizon. No Napo- 
leon or Bismarck towers. Even they, to borrow the 
great figure of Lucretius, are pygmies when seen from 
the neighbouring hill-top. Is the great world any the 
worse off because the average stature of men is more 
even, and because men and women are less anxious to 
follow a lead and more keen to march abreast ? 

I have indicated in these papers doubts—suggested 
by Lord Morley’s inspiring Notes—whether the outlook, 
especially so far as our own country concerns us, does 
not indicate a new ordering of ideas very differert from 
those that historical artists will paint upon the tapestries 
of the nineteenth century. Parliamentary Government, 
Nationality, Individualism, are the orthodox master- 
words of the publicist writing hard for his life of the 
immediate past or the immediate present. I have 
ventured to suggest that they are unlikely to prove the 
key-words of the immediate future. Goethe's advice to 
all as they grow old was to “ act as if life had just begun.” 
May we not as a people speaking one language and with 
a glorious history, but as a community grown old, 
endeavour to think as if life had just begun? Then, 
perhaps, with all our recial genius for practical action, 
we may find our social habits transformed, and our 
political institutions remoulded, in tune with the 
dreams of men young enough to believe that the track 
is all upward. ESHER. 
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Correspondence 


[TO CORRESPONDENTS .—The Editor is obliged each week 
to emit a number of letters owing to their being received too late 
for insertion, All letters intended for publication in any given 
issue should reach him not later than the previous Wednesday 
morning.] 

CIVIL WAR—WHY NOT? 
To the Editor of THE New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—* Civil War—why not?” What a startling heading it 
The 
What an irresistible combina- 


makes to a leading article in your usually sober columns ! 
theme! the date! the journal ! 





tion! It is just a year ago since we were all invited to assist ‘at 
the birth of a weekly paper which, by preaching a sanely “ collec- 
tivist *’ gospel, on non-party lines, was to demonstrate the rise 
in our midst of yet another statesman. And lo! in twelve short 
months you give us to understand in a very chatty article that 
in Ireland, at any rate, we are to have, not “ collectivism ” but 
** civil war,’ and, indeed, so far from being ashamed of it, the 
writer of the article follows up the statement by an unblushing 
** Why not?” 

Quite seriously one may perhaps respectfully ask why a journal 
claiming the fine title of ** Statesman” can do nothing nobler 
than allow leader writers to advocate in its columns what is 
admittedly the bankruptcy of all statesmanship ? Of course, 
this particular writer is careful to say there will be no civil war 
in Ireland in the true sense. A few misguided persons will be shot 
in Ulster and their blood will make a useful text for platform 
oratory at a subsequent general election. Does anyone really 
believe this ? If we all saw a Trades Union in England with a 
membership of 100,000 men suddenly become militant, drilling 
its members openly for six months in every kind of military 
evolution, providing them with rifles and ammunition for active 
service, while its officials converted themselves with all possible 
speed into military officers, each practising appointed duties as 
on the field of battle, should we limit the possibilities of the 
situation so developing to the shooting of a few misguided 
persons ? I trow not. 

The real fact is that the crushing of armed resistance in Ulster 
after a Provisional Government has once been declared, will be 
by no means a picnic for the best regiments in the British Army, 
Moreover, we must not forget, even as your leader writer does 
not forget, the sinister fact that one political party in England 
has specifically pledged itself to contingent civil war. 

But in answer to your challenge of ** Why not,” I reply : 

1. Civil war is to be avoided as a preliminary to a constitutional 
re-settlement, because when once it has commenced no mortal 
can predict the final form a settlement will take. Even if you 
thought “collectivism” stood to get a forward lift in these 
islands by civil war, it would be at best a pure gamble. But it 
is evident from other passages in your current issue that you 
hold an exactly contrary opinion. 

2. A treaty of peace with the Irish nation, however urgent 
and overdue, cannot without fatal consequences to both England 
and Ireland be sealed with the blood of the English colonists 
in Ireland. Your article openly urges English Liberals and Home 
Rulers to force Ulster by armed violence into the circle of Irish 
nationality. Is this the only way? Isit the best way ? Was it 
ever actually in the bond between Mr. Redmond and the Liberal 
and Labour parties that they should jointly or severally do this 
particular thing ? If so, must it remain there ? 

I hope that on reflection THz New STaresMAN will not only 
allow an advocacy in its columns of a settlement by consent in 
Ireland, but itself pursue it. Statesmen must occasionally be 
bold enough to be guilty of cowardice. You do not lack courage. 

Yours, etc., 
AusTIN TayLor 
(M.P. East Toxteth Div., 1902-10). 
February 2nd, 1914. 
30 Eccleston Square, S.W. 

[We deal with Mr. Austin Taylor’s letter on page 545 of the 

current issue.—Eb. N.S.] 





LAND NATIONALISATION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I venture to hope that none of your readers will be 
misled without further inquiry into accepting your reviewer's 
unsparing and hypercritical condemnation of my book, The 
Case for Land Nationalisation, unrelieved as it is with a single 
word of favour, as a just and accurate description of it. He is, 
of course, entitled to his poor opinion of it ; but if he is right, 
then all the other reviewers whose notices have reached me are 
wrong. If such a review had appeared in the organs of the 
Anti-Socialist Union or the Liberty and Property Defence League, 
it could scarcely have shown less sympathy with the object of the 
book. 

The writer scornfully dismisses a chapter giving the opinions 
of leading thinkers (including Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, J. A- 
Froude, Sir Henry Maine, Walter Bagehot, William Paley, J. E. 
Cairnes, John Stuart Mill, Adam Smith, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Tolstoy, and Renan) as “ quotations from approved 
persons who said the Earth is the Lord’s, and other things to the 
same effect.” Not one of them uses the words referred to, and 
a more unfair and supercilious description of such authorities 
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can hardly be imagined. Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, whose 
Preface was the last thing he ever wrote for publication (this 
Preface is entirely ignored by your reviewer), describes this 
collection of authorities as “ better than that of any previous 
writer.” I am quite content to let the matter rest there. 

I give a large number of instances of landlordial tyranny, 
bringing them up to three years ago. Your reviewer describes 
them contemptuously as “ ancient ill-deeds of landlords long 
mouldering in their graves.” And yet he regards (rightly enough) 
the study of history as a necessary part of the study of the land 
problem. Is history to take no account of the doings of any but 
men now living? He writes as if interferences with liberty were 
things of the past and of no interest now. I leave it to your 
readers to estimate from that his trustworthiness as a student 
of the present land question. He is astounded at my ignorance 
as to the value of the land of this country. I can only say that 
if he knows what it is, he is the only man who does, and he would 
have spared the Government much expense if he could only 
have got his valuation accepted by them and by the landlords 
too. But whether it is 3,000 or 6,000 millions does not affect the 
financial practicability of land nationalisation by purchase. 
Ratios between assets and liabilities are the essential thing, not 
absolute amounts which at present are known to no one. 

Again, I must plead ignorance as to whether man is older than 
the coal measures or not. It is a trivial matter, and absolutely 
irrelevant to the right or wrong of private property in mineral 
deposits. 

My statement (which he sneeringly mentions) as to the old 
common fields he will find in Sir Henry Maine’s Village Com- 
munities. 

Then again, he charges me with speaking of the Allotments 
Acts of 1887 and 1890 as still unrepealed. This is simply untrue. 
And he has also entirely misrepresented me as not knowing the 
difference between the Small Holdings Acts of 1892 and 1907. 
If I did not know that, I should be ignorant indeed. 

The statement as to the common law right to bathe is con- 
firmed by one whose authority on such subjects is second to no 
man’s. 

Again, your reviewer exposes his absolute untrustworthiness 
as a guide when he declares that a right of access to land, each 
according to his requirements and security of tenure for every 
occupier, are unattainable because the supply of land is fixed. 
Apparently he confuses security with absolute fixity of tenure, 
the distinction between which I was careful to emphasise. His 
reference to Lough Neagh displays a similar confusion of thought. 

He attributes to me the belief, without the warrant of a single 
sentence in the book itself, that the British Government usually 
promises to repay borrowed money on a certain date. This 
passes the bounds of fair criticism. The discrediting of a witness 
is sound policy, but not when it is done by misrepresentation ; 
and as to his assertion that it would be impossible to give interest- 
bearing bonds for prospective values, I propounded a plan for 
doing this. If it be wrong, by all means let him point out its 
weakness ; but let him not think he has disproved it when he has 
merely denied it. 

The last paragraph in your reviewer's notice is very illuminating. 
He thinks a good book on land nationalisation should be “ illus- 
trated with the opinions of other nations who also have arrived 
at conclusions very different from those enunciated as truisms by ”’ 
myself. I fail to see how a collection of hostile opinions, whether 
of foreigners or of our own countrymen, can advance any cause 
under the sun. The experience of other countries is important, 
but we must necessarily be chiefly concerned with our own. 
And our own experience of the fruits of private property in land 
is gradually convincing men that justice requires the complete 
re-casting of the present land system so as to recognise the 
equal right of all men to life, and consequently to the land which 
is the primary means of life.—Yours, ete., 

JoserH Hyper. 

Land Nationalisation Society, 

96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
January 27th. 


[Our reviewer writes :—In reply to Mr. Hyder’s letter, I have 
to say : (1) Mr. Hyder says if I know the value of our land I am 
the only man who does! I do not know, but if I had written a 
book on the subject of Land Nationalisation I should certainly 
have attempted an approximate estimate. The value of the 
land based on its annual yield has been frequently estimated, 
and this amount is relevant to any proposal for purchase. (2) I 
am afraid I cannot accept Mr. Hyder’s statement that Sir Henry 
Maine made the blunder about the manorial common lands until 
he quotes the passage. I am confident Sir Henry knew the 
difference between “ fields ” and “ strips.” (3) Mr. Hyder denies 





that he spoke of the Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890 as unrepealed. 
If he turns to page 69 he will find the words, ** So in 1898 the 
London County Council decided to promote an Allotments Bill 
. . . as the Allotments Acts of 1887 and 1890 do not apply to the 
County of London.” (4) In my review I said that Mr. Hyder 
** seems to think that the difference between the Conservative 
Small Holdings Act of 1892 (intended to create small ownership) 
and the Liberal Act of 1907 (which created tenancies) was that the 
former was permissive and the latter compulsory.” Mr., Hyder 
now accuses me of misrepresenting him. On page 259 he!wrote : 
** No clearer proof of the fact that pr vate landlords will never, of 
their own free will, satisfy the land hunger of the people can be 
found than the results achieved by the Small Holdings Act of 
1907. The permissive Act of 1892 was practically a dead letter. 
Nothing but compulsion was of any use. The ‘may’ was 
changed to * shall’ and ‘ must.” Now there are 18,000 small 
holders,” ete., ete. (5) Mr. Hyder does not seem to understand 
my criticism about ** common law.” This is the old customs of 
the country as interpreted and enforced by the judges, as dis- 
tinguished from “ statute law ” created by Acts of Parliament. 
Mr. Hyder, on page 77, in a passage too long to quote, urges that 
**a common law right to bathe * ought to be created by altering 
the law—i.e., by statute, a contradiction in terms. (6) I think 
I must maintain my opinion that “ a right to have access to land, 
each according to his requirements,” is incompatible with 
“security of tenure for every occupier,” since all the land is 
already occupied. (7) Mr. Hyder complains that I wrongly 
attribute to him the belief that the British Government promises 
to repay borrowed money on a certain date. Possibly in this case 
I did him an injustice ; but his language is loose and inaccurate. 
It is on page 388: “* The public authority pays cash for the land 
it acquires. But how does it pay for the cash? Simply by 
issuing Bonds to the investor.” (This is inaccurate: bonds are 
very rarely issued in England.) “ If, therefore, the investor is 
satisfied with a Public Bond in exchange for the cash he advances, 
why should not the landlord be satisfied with a Public Bond for 
the land he sells ? The Bond is merely a promise to pay a certain 
specified interest and at a given date to redeem it at its full face 
value.” The British Government normally borrows money for 
the purchase of land or any other purpose with the right to repay 
whenever it chooses. Local authorities usually borrow from the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners, and they issue Local Loans 
Stock not repayable at a fixed date. This practice, which has saved 
the State countless millions of pounds, Mr. Hyder ignores. (8) I 
did not assert, as Mr. Hyder alleges, that “* it would be impossible 
to give interest-bearing bonds for prospective values.” My 
words were as follows: ‘ His proposal is that the community 
should pay for land with interest-bearing bonds. This is sound 
enough for developed land . . . but to give an interest-bearing 
security in exchange for land with only a prospective rental value 
is a transaction of an altogether different character.” Surely 
Mr. Hyder cannot object to this? The proposed transaction 
may or may not be wise, a point I do not decide, but it is different 
from buying land which pays for itself from the start. (9) In 
referring to foreign opinion adverse to Land Nationalisation, I 
had mainly in view the fact that the American Socialist Party, 
by a referendum in 1909, deleted from their programme a phrase 
advocating the collective ownership “ of all land” in order to 
allow of occupying ownership. Their view is defended in recent 
books by John Spargo. Similar views, I believe, have been 
expressed by German Socialists and New Zealand politicians, 
but about them I cannot speak positively. It seems to me 
that such movements of opinion are sufliciently important 
to merit consideration in any comprehensive book on Land 
Nationalisation. 

Finally, I must deny once more the suggestion that I 
approached Mr. Hyder’s book with any prejudice, or even with a 
lack of sympathy. I felt obliged to make the criticisms which 
I made because I do not subscribe to the doctrine which is held, 
apparently, by some of your correspondents that the intention is 
the true criterion of the merit of a book of this kind. Unfortunately 
the most admirable intentions cannot be relied upon to produce 
a good book.] 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND FORCIBLE 
FEEDING 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read the Bishop of London’s letter in regard to 
his visit to Miss Rachel Peace in Holloway prison and to Miss 
Ansell’s statement that she had heard cries of pain from a fellow- 
Suffragist, who, she assumed, was being forcibly fed. 1 wish to 
corroborate Miss Ansell’s statement. During my last imprison- 
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ment I heard these cries in the morning and late afternoon of 
January 8th and 9th, and on the morning of the 10th, on which 
I was released. Having myself undergone the outrage, I am 
absolutely convinced that these were the cries of a prisoner being 
forcibly fed. I know it by the nature of the cries and also by the 
sounds of vomiting and struggling which accompanied them ; but 
the prisoner whose cries both I and Miss Ansell heard was, I 
believed, not Miss Rachel Peace, but Miss Kitty Marion. 

Now, in regard to what the Bishop of London tells us Miss 
Rachel Peace said to him. Forcible feeding is to every prisoner 
a highly objectionable process, but to some the pain that it gives 
is chiefly physical, to others chiefly nervous and mental. To 
Mrs. Sadd Brown and Mrs. Hudleston, for instance, even though 
they lay still and did not fight, the very attempts of the doctors 
to insert the tube was torture. In Mrs. Sadd Brown’s case the 
doctors tried to force the tube first up one nostril and then up 
the other, but after the agony of forcing, and forcing up bleeding 
nostrils, the tube came back through the mouth. When they 
tried to pass the tube down the throat through the open mouth 
it stuck midway, and could not be pushed down into the stomach, 
and after many trials Mrs. Sadd Brown had to be set free. It 
is unnecessary to explain that she suffered acutely, as many 
others have done for the same cause. To some other prisoners, 
though both terrifying and nauseating, the passage of the tube 
is not so difficult. The pain is felt rather when the two pints of 
liquid food are poured into the stomach and violent vomiting 
succeeds. Aga n, there are others who feel greater pain after 
the operation is over, when the digestive functions should be 
doing their work, but refuse to do so, as is always the case when 
forcible feeding is practised. Prisoners whose every nerve and 
fibre rise in revolt against the outrage which is being practised 
upon them necessarily resist, and in many cases it is the desperate 
struggle against the dishonouring process of forcible feeding 
enforced by two doctors and six wardresses, with the accom- 
panying pain of bleeding jaws caused by the steel gag, and 
bruised limbs caused by the grip of strong detaining hands, 
which oceasions part of the most acute distress. 

As the Bishop of London admits, Miss Peace complains of 
indigestion, and this must have taken a serious form to cause the 
discomfort in the lower limbs, because of which, as he says, she 
refuses to leave the cell, in which she is confined both night and 
day, and lies always on her bed. But Miss Rachel Peace is one of 
those prisoners to whom the mental and nervous danger of forcible 
feeding far outweighs the physical. She does not appear to have 
spoken of this to the Bishop, but she has written to her friends of 
the fearful dreams and hallucinations from which she has suffered. 
She has said in plain words that she is afraid of losing her reason. 
So much have these things terrified her that for some weeks she was 
broken down in her determination to persist in the hunger strike. 
That is one reason why she did not appear more emaciated to 
the Bishop, as having only recently renewed her protest she has 
not on this occasion been forcibly fed for a long space. 

To anyone who thinks seriously, the fact that forcible feeding 
breaks down the nervous system and even endangers the sanity of 
some prisoners is the most awful feature of this revolting practice. 
We would any of us far rather die than be driven mad. We know 
that William Ball, as a result of forcible feeding, for a time went 
out of his mind, and anyone of us who has been forcibly fed can 
tell how, gradually, but surely, one’s courage, self-control, and 
steadiness of nerve are undermined. 

I regret that the Bishop has only seen one of the prisoners who 
are being forcibly fed, but the fact that that one found herself 
unable to speak to him of the worst part of her sufferings proves 
nothing. I hope that the Bishop will make a point of seeing the 
actual process of forcible feeding.—Yours, ete., 

E. Sy_viA PANKNURST. 

Bow, E., January 31st. 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—The most amazing thing in connection with the recent 
railway strike in South Africa is what I may call the Power of 
the Lie. In South Africa there are scarcely any limits to that 
power. The Press, as everyone knows. is owned almost entirely 
by mining magnates and capitalists. There is not, for example, 
a single Liberal daily newspaper of the standing of the Manchester 
Guardian. The news agencies, too, are controlled by capitalistic 
influences, and the great London dailies, in their comments on 
the situation, naturally reflect the falsity and prejudice of the 
medium through which they receive their information. Hence, 


the discerning reader is not surprised when he learns through 





the cables that the London Press, and the whole world as he is 
told, is looking on with amazement to see whether “* the forces 
of law and order will be able to cope successfully with the anarchic 
and syndicalist revolutionaries of South Africa.” 

That is the particular Lie to which I wish to draw your readers’ 
attention. It has frightened South Africa into concurrence with 
a policy which is an outrage upon the fundamental principles of 
freedom and justice, which denies the most indefeasible human 
rights, and which raises the spectre of anarchy in another form— 
the anarchy which is bred of despotism. On the question as 
to whether the strike was engineered by syndicalists and revolu- 
tionaries, I think I may speak without bias. I have been a 
member of the Fabian Society for over twenty years, and, as 
everyone knows, Fabianism has always been opposed to Syndi- 
calism. For the same period I have been a member of that staid 
and conservative industrial organisation the Labour Co-partner- 
ship Association, which numbers amongst its vice-presidents many 
well-known Liberal and Conservative capitalists and employers 
of labour. My judgment, therefore, cannot be said to be biassed 
in favour of Syndicalism. It is easy, I know, to quote the words 
of extremists and to give them as the views of the official Trade 
Unionist party or organisation—that is the method of the Lie. 
Let me, then, quote the words of the Secretary of the Transvaal 
Federation of Trades, Mr. J. T. Bain. Speaking on the second 
or third day of the strike, Mr. Bain said: ** He would suggest as 
a working basis that they should agree to the formation of a 
Board of Administration of Railways composed equally of 
nominees from the workers and the Government. The Govern- 
ment should know that they were willing to meet them in Council 
and discuss the trouble from the point of pure reason.” What, 
may I ask, is there anarchic or revolutionary in this ? Mr. Bain’s 
proposal might need amendment as regards the relative proportion 
of representatives of the various interests on the Board of Adminis- 
tration, but, in essence, it is simply the just and common-sense 
demand that on all State Industrial Boards of management the 
producer shall be represented along with, but as distinct from, the 
consumer. That is a principle which is advocated by respectable 
Liberal organs like The Nation, as well as by Tuk New STATESMAN, 
and it is the basic principle of the Labour Co-partnership Associa- 
tion, which advocates it as a solution of industrial troubles in 
private and company undertakings. I venture to say that 
there will be no industrial peace in South Africa, nor, indeed, in 
any other country, until that principle is recognised and acted 
upon. 

It was the application of * business principles ” which reaily 
provoked the strike. Some months ago the Government appointed 
a Commission to investigate the grievances of the railway 
workers. Mr. Poutsma, the Secretary of the Railway Servants’ 
organisation, was elected on the Commission by an immense 
majority of votes. The Commission was already engaged in its 
labours. Yet without waiting for its report the Administration 
decided to add another grievance to those already in existence 
by entering upon a policy of retrenchment. And this, in face of 
the fact that during the past year the exports of the country have 
increased by nearly four million pounds, necessitating, of course, 
a large increase of traffic, and the further fact that, at the close 
of last session, the Minister of Railways stated that he anticipated 
a profit on the Railway Account for the year, of £789,000. What 
inconceivable ** business ” fatuity then, could have induced the 
Administration to enter upon such a policy? Mr. Hoy, the 
General Manager of Railways, stated that it was the intention 
of the department to retrench only seventy men. Mr. Poutsma 
said he had a list in his possession, furnished by an official of the 
department, giving the names of 494 men to be retrenched. To 
the average citizen and politician it might have seemed worth 
while to have postponed the proposed retrenchment until the 
Railway Grievances Commission had presented its report, or 
until a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry representing all 
parties, had considered the matter. But the question itself 
shows how necessary it is that the producer should be represented 
on all boards of management, not only to discuss the necessity 
for retrenchment, but also as to how the retrenchment, if decided 
upon, should be carried out, that is, whether its whole weight 
should fall upon a small number of men, or whether its effects 
should be spread over a larger number in the shape of a reduction 
in the hours of labour. 

Anyhow, the executive of the Railwaymen’s Society decided 
to accept the gage of battle thrown down by the Administration. 
Whether it was justified in doing that ; whether, in the indignation 
of the moment, it did not act too precipitately ; whether it was 
justified in appealing to the Federation of Trades to declare a 
general strike ; whether it did not over-estimate the strength of 
the various Trade and Branch organisations and the loyalty and 
cohesiveness of the men—these are questions which can only be 
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